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THERE ARE ALWAYS NUMBERS 
OF STORES IN THE MARKET 
FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


@eTo maintain freshness and newness in their window and interior 
displays many stores in large and small cities must enter the market 


for new and refreshing display equipment... . 


eNow, more than ever before, with the resultant upturn in retail 
business these stores find it profitable to make their merchandise 


effective and appealing with modern display accessories. 


eFrom the artistic mannequin displaying and enhancing ultra chic 
apparel and millinery, to the chromium and metal tableaus and fix- 


tures, modernity is the watchword. 


eFortunately, display equipment like fashions and merchandise never 
stays in a set vogue and cannot be used forever. Discerning display 
managers must be kept posted on the newest developments of cre- 


ators and manufacturers. 


eBe a leader in the front ranks by making an early start for your 
own prosperity by presenting your display creations and accessories 


through the columns of their authoritative guide and leader. 
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DEVELOPING CONTINENTAL DISPLAYS 
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‘“No displayman has ever been so good that he 
need never fear meeting his better; no display has 
ever been installed that could not be improved; and 
no merchant is so shrewd that every article which he 
selects for display is always 100 per cent. Display- 
men and merchants must make allowances for dis- 
plays. Near perfection in window merchandising 
will result only when these points are recognized 
for their true worth.” 
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BUYING POWER 
By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
Page 6 

If I were to attempt to define ‘Advertising’ as 
it is generally understood, in the fewest possible 
words, I would say that it is paid publicity—wide- 
spread news about a company or a product told in 
terms that appeal to its readers. ‘Sales Promotion,’ 
on the other hand, starts with the manufacturer and 
travels down through distribution channels until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer and helps close the 
sale. It is aimed at individuals; in other words, it 
is the straight road to the sale.” 
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ADVERTISING DISPLAY 
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“The attention and interest of window display is 
challenged by a multitude of sights, sounds, impres- 
sions, observations and reactions with which it must 
compete before there is any possibility of its even 
being noted. Assuming that a display stops an indi- 
vidual, every article of merchandise, every display 
card and ad within the window again challenges his 
notice. It is obvious that display material must be 
unique, attractive, impressive and unusual in order 
to meet advertising fundamentals.” 
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Developing Continental 


Displays 


FOREWORD 
By E. EUGENE UMLAND 
KENNEDY’S PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 

Ed Sherman gave me the draft of his article on Continental 
and other displays, with the request that I “look it over and 
polish it up a bit.” This I should be happy indeed to do, but 
after reading it through I can only conclude that it doesn’t 
need polishing. It does need and deserves broadcasting ... 
to the four corners of the globe .. . to displaymen, advertis- 
ing men, and, last but by no means least, store owners them- 
selves. That Ed Sherman “knows the act” and has kept 
abreast of the rapidly changing times is clearly demonstrated 
by Kennedy’s windows and this commonsense analysis and 
review of what you term the Continental theme in display. 


From the beginning when some shrewd Arabian dealer 
threw his rugs over a wall to show them to better advantage 
than when they were on the ground, display work has been 
constant in its development. Changes came slowly at first; 
then, as a few shrewd dealers realized the advantage and im- 
portance of display merchandising, changes came more rap- 
idly. Business changes through the centuries witnessed the 
development of certain type display presentations, one of 
which is designated today as “heavy displays.” 


By EDWARD J. SHERMAN 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
KENNEDY’S 

BOSTON, MASS. 


The display technique used by displayment of the genera- 
tion preceding the present was not always very thorough. 
Beauty and ugliness often went hand in hand, and more dis- 
plays were ruined than were made. I recall a display that I 
saw several years ago. Brooklyn Bridge had been worked out 
in miniature with spools of thread—a marvelous piece of 
work. But, as the displayman had tried to add the entire 
notions department to the same display, its merchandising 
effectiveness was killed. 

The display development to follow the “heavy merchandise 
era has rightfully been called the “artistic show.” This 
period, while an improvement over the “heavy merchandise” 
display, often presented window settings so artistic that the 
merchandise was forgotten in the customers’ admiration of 
the background. Such displays did not “sell.” 


” 


ATTENTION VALUE ALONE NOT SUFFICIENT 
Detail work in the “heavy merchandise” and “artistic” 
display eras was not considered as important to the success 


—Display featuring the new “Splash 
Tie.” This trim sold over several 
hundred dozen ties. (Display de- 
signed and arranged by Edward 
Laviolette.)— 
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or some active undertaking like 
broncho-busting or tennis, Kennedy’s is 
the logical place to bring your 
inclination and buy your attire. 
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started planning for this demonstration 
of greater value in sports apparel: We 
feature four-piece Kenworth sport suits- 


coat, vest, trousers and knickers 
- all for *25 and *35. Also the 
Kensemble, another exclusive 





new origination ... consists of a three- 
piece worsted finish flannel suit and extra 
striped trousers, knickers or slacks, *°33. 


~ | Dress up... cheer up... 






get upand get out. It will | 
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of a display. When a displayman had created a window that 
was “good to look at,” his job was finished. The leaders were 
slow in the realization that while displays must attract at- 
tention, they must also create desire for the merchandise 
displayed. This led to another change. Costly window back- 
grounds were installed. Beautiful mahogany and walnut 
panels were seen in different parts of the country. Then 
began a style of display vastly different from any previously 
seen. The merchants and displaymen developed trims that 
exhibited the woodwork and elaborately carved background 
panels to better advantage than the merchandise. 

While the general run of displays were improving, the 
first essential of good displays was being eliminated—THE 
POWER TO ATTRACT ATTENTION. Due to the fact 
that immense sums had been invested in window backgrounds 
and fixtures, merchants thought it would never be necessary 
to spend another dollar for displays. Display work, conse- 
quently, began to concentrate upon detail work. This was a 
healthy change. (To note the difference in detail, let anyone 
compare the clothing forms in any window today with the 
forms appearing in clothing displays of a decade ago.) 

But leaders realized again that displays were not as effec- 
tive as they might be. The element of attraction had been 
changed to grandeur, which, while an improvement over the 
old “bridge-building” and decorative “window craft” back- 
ground type display, still lacked punch and power. This led 
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to the development of the “modernistic” type display presen- 
tation in which attractiveness and beauty of fixtures and 
backgrounds served as attention attractors. To this display 
development was added the improvements which had crept 
into display work through the different eras. 


A CHAIN IS NO STRONGER 

The display department at this point in the development 
and perfection of retail merchandising began to be recog- 
nized as one of the most important links in the selling chain. 
Merchants all over the world realized that while displays 
were the most inexpensive form of sales promotion in the 
retail selling field, they were also the most productive. But 
the displayman, ever alert to changes and improvements, 
not satisfied with what had been accomplished, always search- 
ing for new ways and means to improve the sales value of 
displays, has arrived today at a new point in the develop- 
ment of retail display merchandising—the point called “Con- 
tinental.” 

Kennedy’s developed Continental displays several months 
ago. We have done a lot of experimental work but have 
yet to evolve the perfect type display. Believing that straight 
lines and sharp angles are more expressive of masculinity 
than curves, our early development of Continental displays 
resulted in the elimination of all soft lines in actual back- 
ground work. The next snag to be removed was the develop- 
ment of displays expressive of American window merchan- 
dising without using the grotesque, almost gruesome, figures 
or cutouts so prevalent in European windows. 

Collaborating with our artists and publicity director, we 
succeeded in working out a Continental background for 
sportswear in which life-sized silhouette cutouts of a tennis 
and golf player figured prominently. The strongest color 
contrasts we could evolve were introduced in the background, 
and while the display was not merchandised on exact Con- 
tinental lines, the results were more than satisfactory. The 
display attracted a great amount of attention, and our sports- 
wear department showed a substantial increase. 


--The figures used in the “Sportswear” display, 

pictured below, were inspired by the illustrations 

appearing in “Kennedy’s sportswear ad. A 

splendid example of display and advertising 
tie-up— 


—The “Sportswear” display, while not merchan- 

dised along exact “Continental” lines, produced 

excellent results for “Kennedy’s” sportswear de- 

partment. (Display designed and arranged by 
Edward Laviolette.)— 
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I have heard some buyers and displaymen argue the point 
that the display and advertising departments should work 
independently of each other. They say, “Let the advertising 
man take care of the newspapers, and let him advertise what 
he will and how he will to get trade; let the displayman mer- 
chandise his windows as he chooses, let him show what the 
merchandise departments suggest for shopper trade.” In my 
mind, this is all wrong. The theory is representative of two 
horses in the same team pulling in opposite directions. There 
must be close cooperation between advertising and display 
departments. When everything is said and done, the aim 
and purpose of both departments is to sell merchandise. True, 
some men are hired to write ads, others to arrange displays, 
but if the ads and displays don’t create sales then both are 
out of jobs or the house is out of business. Let’s not fool 
ourselves. Primarily, we are salesmen, first, last and all the 
time. 


15 LOOKS LESS THAN 11 

Our next experiment with the Continental idea was in a 
solid clothing window. Here we struck another snag. Past 
experience proved that eleven suit forms would merchandise 
a “heavy” display. But by using the Continental idea we 
displayed fifteen suits on forms and the window actually ap- 
peared less crowded than when merchandised the old way 
with eleven forms. We determined that the success of the 
display resulted from the suits being displayed in groups of 
three, with the merchandise in each group presenting some 
basic color scheme—light grey, dark grey, light tan, brown 
and blue. By merchandising the display in groups of three, 
each group was so concentrated and arranged that definite 
presentations with “breathing space” around each group re- 
sulted. With this display, a notable increase in the number 
of people who shopped our windows was again evidenced— 
also, another increase in sales. 

I believe the Continental style of window display is here 
to stay. I have seen a good many displays and photographs 
of displays that were, to be very frank, mighty poor examples 


—Definite sales results were obiained with the 
“Polo Coat” display. This presentation was fea- 
tured in our front for six weeks—a new display 
arrangement being created each week. (Display 
designed and arranged by Edward Laviolette.)— 


—Another exceptional sales producing display is 
illustrated in the “Kenworth Knight Ensemble.” 
This presentation, like the “Polo Coat” trim, re- 
mained in our windows for a period of weeks, a 
new presentation being produced each week. 
(Display designed by Edward Laviolette.)— 
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of Continental window display art. But why censor the basic 
idea for the failure of some few displays? That is not 
right. A good many displaymen do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of an idea. In fact, a lot of them don’t get anything 
out of an idea at all. They arrange a display and so long 
as they secure a fair show they are satisfied. In our store, 
the displays installed in the windows come pretty near ap- 
proximating perfection. Why, because most every display 
is “set” in our display room prior to installation. I don’t 
mean that every display is “trimmed” in our display room 
before it is placed on exhibition, but most of them are. 
When we started Continental displays, certain ideas were 
changed a great many times before they were “placed” in 
the front. 


IF THE FORMULA WORKS, WORK IT! 

A display featuring a polo coat was merchandised in the 
fall of 1931. The following week the polo coat display was 
given the same space but entirely rearranged. This was 
repeated for four more weeks—six entirely different dis- 
plays of the same merchandise in the same space, and each 
week a real live business on the same article. From the 
number of units sold, it seemed as though every man in 
Boston would be wearing a polo coat. 

Let me cite another example of exhausing the possibilities 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Displays’ Response 


To Diminishing 
Buying Power 


Ir THERE is any one lesson that this period of economic 
upset has definitely taught merchandising and sales promo‘ion 
men, it is the cash value of intensive selling, concentrated 
at the point of sale. 

In the average business man’s vocabulary there are three 
words which, perhaps, have been used more and understood 
less than any other three words in the business world, 
namely, “Advertising” and “Sales Promotion.” 

But there has been an awakening which has given a new 
importance to sales promotion. Here displays have come 
forward to fill a need in localized campaigns that hereto- 
fore has not been regarded as a dominant requirement. 

If I were to attempt to define “Advertising” as it is gen- 
erally understood, in the fewest possible words, I would say 
that it is paid publicity—widespread news about a company 
or a product told in terms that appeal to its readers. “Sales 
Promotion,” on the other hand, starts with the manufacturer 
and travels down through distribution channels until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer and helps close the sale. It 
is aimed at individuals; in other words, it is the straight road 
to the sale. 


By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
BUCKLEY-DEMENT & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A straight road has no detours. There is a straight road 
to marketing—to selling—to profits. Perhaps you have found 
it. If so, you know its advantages, and you know also that 
it carries the dignified title of “Sales Promotion.” 

In this plan, displays, direct mail and sales training are 
strong adjuncts to localized newspaper and billboard adver- 
tising. 

In behalf of the dealer, the pivot point in resale merchan- 
dising, it very definitely says: “Here’s what we can do for 
you”: 

1. Help you get more people inside your store, through 
dressing up your services and getting people to talk appre- 
ciatively about your store. 

2. Teach you and cooperate with you in advertising more 
effectively. 

3. Make your displays sell more by unusual arrangements. 

4. Improve your selling—the most important thing in 
your business—by a sales training plan for your sales people. 

People like to trade in a store that has a full apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes good housekeeping in retail selling, 
and they are becoming more discriminating in their prefer- 
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—The “New England Display Service,” 
Boston, Mass., created this model display 
for “Probak” blades. And while the dis- 
play did not see national installation, the 
technique presented is indicative of the 
future of national “point-of-sale” displays—- 


ence for stores that measure up to these standards. 

This increasing consumer preference presents the greatest 
opportunity for displays, to humanize relations with jobbers 
and dealers. But I issue a warning that failure on the part 
of displaymen, perhaps in their anxiety for volume, to local- 
ize and understand the individual resale problems of the 
dealer, is likely to do greater harm than good, and impair 
the wonderful advantage that has come to them in a de- 
clining buyer’s market. 

It is not a question of more displays but of better dis- 
plays, better designs and better packaging, intelligently and 
effectively placed, with outlets which have a rounded-out 
program in keeping with the four points of dealer sales pro- 
motion that I have just: emphasized. 

Display’s response to diminishing buying power says to 
you, Mr. Advertiser, “Select your markets, as you never did 
before; study your resale outlets. Be not concerned with 
how large a number you have but, on the contrary, be con- 
cerned about the kind of a selling job each is doing. Give 
a full measure of dealer cooperation to those resale outlets 
that are qualifying as merchandisers. Do not hesitate to 
drop those who do not qualify. Put more of your adver- 
tising dollar behind these worthy dealers who are selling 
your products with enthusiasm. Think less of so-called 
national distribution and more of profitable concentrated dis- 
tribution. Cease to worship at the shrine of volume and mass 
advertising and devote more time to “Sales Promotion at 
the point of sale.” 

Many manufacturers are doing this very thing. Old 
policies are being cast aside and new sales plans are being 
framed to meet today’s marketing conditions and, in every 
instance, displays are a dominant featyre. 

I have in mind at this moment several national adver- 
tisers who come in this category. Take the case of Baer & 
Wilde Company of New York City. They inaugurated the 
following changes in sales and distribution policies: 

1. A selective jobber distribution plan. 

2. The widening of the line to give retailers a full line 
of advertised men’s jewelry. 

3. The establishment of a Style Committee to control new 
designs and new items. 

4. Reshaping of advertising and sales promotion from 
mass publicity to national plus local tie-up. 

A study of what they did in displays reveals: “The high- 
lighting of empty spots in the window arrangement with 
small, swank and kum-a-part price and display cards helped 
to increase the chain’s sale of jewelry 600 per cent in one 
year.” 

The day is gone when display material can be treated as 
a necessary evil and parceled out to dealers indiscriminately. 
Far better no display material in a campaign than to have it 
manhandled in this manner. Either it should be a major 
part of the sales promotion, created with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the dealer problem, or it should not be included, for, 
improperly used, it can be a wasteful expenditure and a 
downright tragedy. 

There has always been display of some sort. Ever since 
men started trading with one another, the seller has always 
made an effort to show his wares to the best advantage to 
the prospective buyer. 
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There are two kinds of displays that always attract the 
attention of buyers. 

The first is that of the product itself. In our large de- 
partment stores merchandise is displayed to attract the atten- 
tion of the buyer. Practically all merchandise is out in the 
open where people can see it. 

We will perhaps never again see the day when a progres- 
sive merchant will keep his wares in drawers, below the 
counter and in other out-of-the-way places. Today’s mer- 
chandising demands that not only special items but that the 
entire stock of merchandise be in plain sight of the buyer. 

The real difference between the chain store and the small 
independent merchant is that the former realizes the advan- 
tage of displaying his entire stock of merchandise so that 
every item in the store is in plain sight of the customer— 
and to further secure the customer’s attention, practically 
every item has a price tag easy to read from a distance. 

Altogether too many of the small independent stores still 
have high shelves and a large percentage of the merchan- 
dise hidden from the view of the customer. More and more 
of our independent merchants are beginning to realize the 
sales power in merchandise well displayed. But there are 
still a great many who are doing business in the same man- 
ner as was considered proper twenty or thirty years ago. 

One of the first to discover the advantage of well-dis- 
played merchandise was the late Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Through 
various tests he discovered that if he could induce the mer- 
chant to take his chewing gum out of the show case and 
place it on top of the show case, its sale immediately doubled. 
He next discovered that the nearer the cash register the gum 
was displayed, the greater its sale. For several years it was 
the task of Wrigley salesmen to induce the merchants to place 
chewing gum on the counter—and as near the cash register as 
was possible. 

Today you can walk into any of our successful chain drug 
stores and it is hard to find a few inches of available space 
on top of the show case or counters. If all of our complain- 
ing independent stores would fully take advantage of dis- 
playing their merchandise properly, there would be fewer 
failures and you would not hear so much about the unfair 
competition of the chains—and this unfairness is simply a 
matter of knowing how to display their merchandise so as 
to attract the retail buyer. 

The second form of display constitutes the printed cut- 
outs, illustrated cards and other printed display material 
furnished by manufacturers. 

It is safe to say that many manufacturers are throwing 
away large sums of money because they do not know how 
to plan their window display material. 

If you want proof of this you need only ask an average 
retailer to tell you the truth about the counter and window 
display material which is stored in the basement or has gone 
direct to the paper baler before seeing a single day of actual 
use. The trouble is that so many manufacturers plan their 
display material to fit the requirements of our large stores, 
forgetting that the smaller dealer is the one who is dependent 
upon the manufacturer for his show cards and window dis- 
play material. 

The one big fault with window display material is that 
the individual pieces are too large. Over a period of years 
Armour and Company did a great deal of experimenting 
along this line. They found that the larger size displays were 
all right so long as their own dealer service men could put 
the displays into the windows. If these same displays were 
forwarded with a shipment of merchandise, the dealer would 
never take the trouble to place this material in his windows. 

Today, more than ever before, the small counter and 
(Continued on page 32) 
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February Has A Continental 


Display Complex 


Fr YOU expect to develop Continental displays, isn’t it about 
time for you to “dig up” the old trusty cutawl, hammer, nails, 
paint brush and paint and get busy? The most interesting 
consideration of Continental displays that we can suggest at 
this time is “the definite use of contrast.” This contrast can 
be employed over and over again. We suggest your con- 
struction of a permanent background, extreme in its simplicity 
of design, in front of which Continental effects can be in- 
stalled. Such a background would mean that construction 
effects for different displays would be confined to design. 


SPRING FASHIONS THESE 
NEW COATS 

It’s a smart idea, isn’t it? It’s a mighty simple display to 
reproduce, too. And if your permanent background has been 
installed, your only consideration of effects will result in the 
construction of the cut-out figures, cut-out letters and figure 
mounting. If you’re using Continental displays you will have 
floor displayers. It will be a mighty easy matter to cut strips 
of wall board to effect a connection between coat design and 
actual garment. You appreciate the merchandising of the 
coat fashions suggested in the sketches on the platforms. ... 
You say the window merchandises but four garments! For a 
fashion display four coats are sufficient. If you prefer a 
“heavy” display, merchandise each style in as many different 
colors of that style that your stock contains—-you can place 
two or three coat forms on each platform while additional 
forms can be placed on the left of the display. (See fixture 
layout.) 


NOTIONS FOR SPRING 
SEWING 

It’s smart! It’s different! It’s attractive!—other than 
that, we don’t know of anything that’s really wrong with the 
display. Like the display featuring “Spring Fashions” this 
background can be installed very inexpensively if a plain, 
complimentary background has been provided—in other 
words, Continental display settings are most effective when 
merchar.dised in front of backgrounds consisting of plain con- 
trastizg curtains or plain walls. Nothing must be allowed to 
detract from the simplicity of the display. Just imagine this 
“No-ion” display reproduced in front of a “period design” 
bac':ground, with decorative columns, wood-work, and panel- 
ing distracting attention from the display. ... Merchandise 
in this display will be concentrated on the panels—geometrical 
arrangement desired. The panels will be cut from plywood 
or wall board and painted or covered. Pins will hold the 
merchandise in place. Large merchandise items can be dis- 
played—flat—on the window floor. If it is your intention to 
merchandise a great quantity of goods on the window floor, 
arrange to build a sloping floor, the floor sloping up from the 
window glass and attaining an elevation at the background 
of about eighteen inches. ... There is sufficient space imme- 
diately below each panel for merchandise prices. 


DECORATIVE SCREEN 
Design for an ensemble panel, or the design can be incor- 
porated into a screen. The decorative design can be created 


with metal strips, wall board or paint. A very heavy relief 
can be achieved, or the design effect can be very flat. Smart 
spring colors should be used in design reproduction... 
black, yellow, cream, rose, green, silver. 


FASHION SCREEN 

Suggesting a design for fashion presentations. The panel 
can be worked up~”into a complete background or concen- 
trated into an ensemble panel design. The design can be flat 
or heavy relief can be effected. Spring colors should domi- 
nate the display. 


SILK 

A unit display of fabrics suggesting the technique being 
developed on the Continent for the merchandising of such 
goods. Simplicity of presentation is evident. Fixtures hang- 
ing from the window ceiling create displayers over which 
fabrics are displayed. Figured fabric, in this display, is sug- 
gested for the displayers; plain fabric is suggested for the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE FAILURE OF 


America is searching for new display methods. Europe 
found new forms of display expression several years ago, 
and certain American display leaders are fashioning a new 
display built on the foundation established by Continental 
displaymen, yet distinctly American in technique. 

The first windows of Continental displaymen fostering 
this new expression of merchandise presentation resulted 
in grotesque trims; window that attracted because they re- 
pulsed; windows that failed to sell because they failed to 
show; window freaks. Continental displaymen are undoing 
their mistakes in the study and development of this new 
technique, and American displaymen, like Continental dis- 
playmen, must study the new methods if this new form of 
display expression is to solve the window trend. 

The failure of American displaymen to recognize display 
fundamentals has resulted in the appalling prominence of 
displays copying the technique developed on the Continent; 
displays caricaturing the goods being shown; displays pro- 
ducing no semblance of order. Window displays presenting 
merchandise in a grotesque manner have and never will prove 
successful, but window displays presenting a new idea in 
display arrangement cleverly done, a display fashioning 
fashion, a display introducing new styles in manners just 
as new, always have and aiways will sell goods. 

The display job to be done in America must necessarily 
hinge upon the style developed on the Continent. Our crea- 
tive displays will be patterned after Continental methods, 
but American displaymen will develop a style distinctly 
American; a style that will have nothing in common with 
its parent, yet a style that will prove to be just as expressive 
of America as Continental displays are expressive of the 
Continent. 

American displaymen have a big job ahead of them. The 
new technique cannot prove successful unless an organized 
attempt is made by the individual displayman to appreciate 
its fundamentals. (The display executive cannot expect 
the display apprentice to “trim windows” the first day on 
the job. Display to the apprentice is a “new world to con- 
quer,” and he gets down to the business of display. If 
he has ability, perhaps, a few years later, he developes 
into a displayman. Yet, judging from American “Con- 
tinental” displays, the same display executive that will 
not allow the apprentice to “trim windows” the first day on 
the job embarkes upon the agitated waters of Continental 
displays in a boat built of unsound display ideas. Then, 
when the boat fails to weather the crossing and leaks of 
criticism spring up on every side, does the displayman con- 
demn himself for attempting the crossing in an unsound 
boat? .... He does not! .... his faith in himself is un- 
shaken; he condemns the medium without trying to under- 
stand its construction fundamentals or technicalities. What 
is the result? Many displaymen attempting to develop Con- 
tinental displays without a thorough knowledge of the new 
technique know the answer..... Where are American dis- 
plays going? 

To weather the storm of display stagnation, may I sug- 
gest that every displayman cork up the leaks in his display 
boat with a definite program of display progressiveness; 
to bail out the water of old fashioned display techniques 
that have filled the boat to over-flowing; to put on the cloak 
of fundamental display knowledge, pick up the oars of dis- 
play cooperation and get down to the business of rowing 
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AMERICAN DISPLAYS 


By HARRY SCHOENLAUB 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 

ALMS & DOEPKE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—tThe six displays pictured on these 

4 two pages are “Schoenlaub” creations. 

The “Cannon” towel trim won a prize 

in the recent “Cannon Towel Win- 

dow Display Contest.” Each display 

is expressive of the Continental 
technique— 


your boat of display to the shores of progressive display 

merchandising. Once on firm ground, Americanized Con- 

ental displays will develop the right and true perspective. 

I do not say that the window reproductions shown on 
these two pages are perfect examples of this new display 
technique, but these displays are representative of that tech- 
nique. I believe Cincinnati saw its first introduction of Con- 
tinental displays several months ago in the Alms & Doepke, 

Parkway windows. As I look back on those first displays I 

recognize the tremendous improvement that our displays have 

made, but they are still far from perfect. Some new fun- 
damental is encountered every day—some phase of construc- 
tion, some placement of merchandise, some arrangement of 
fixtures. Were I to merchandise again any of the displays 
pictured here, I would secure different effects; these effects 
might result in different angles, height, balance, contrast, but 
each display would be more representative of true Conti- 

; nentalism. 

é The study of this new technique has made me realize just 
how little I knew of true display merchandising fundamen- 
tals. Before I became interested in this new technique I was 
“trimming” what I thought to be “good” windows; and I 
dare say that many displaymen in America are trimming today 

’ what they think are good windows, with each display a maze 
of unrelated effects. That’s exactly what I discovered about 
my displays of yesterday; and the importance of this realiza- 
tion was not appreciated until I started merchandising Con- 
tinental windows. ... Just start developing Continental dis- 
plays, and like my first displays patterned along Continental 
lines, your first displays will result in complete failures. I 
tried to incorporate old display ideas with the new only to 
discover that, like oil and water, they won’t mix. 

Until every displayman pioneering in these new fields 
recognizes the importance of display fundamentals—and we’ve 
read the following a dozen times in DISPLAY WORLD— 
AND THERE ARE DEFINITE DISPLAY FUNDAMEN- 
TALS, the individual’s first conception of Continental displays 
will fail in their expression of the new technique. And in- 
stead of smart, modern, interesting, different display presen- 
tations, the results will indicate only flat, uninteresting, un- 

attractive and unrelated displays. 
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SIXPENCE— DISPLAYS THAT 


—The jingle and humorous type of 
illustration used on these Thor dis- 
play pieces produce more than usual 
interest. Printing is in four colors: 
Black, red, yellow, and blue. Part 
of the run was in French for Cana- 
dian use. Designed and produced by 
W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Ill.— 








Bake Your Own 


BREAD 
and ROLLS 


T PQURS 





—It’s a new idea in display 
it concentrates, of course, 
on the product but suggests 
the use of other products— 
“Use YEAST FOAM and 
flour milk salt sugar short- 
ening.” Display designed 
by Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Co., Chicago, 
Ill.— 


—This Palmolive 


Beads 





December, 1932 





—Three displays produced for three 
of the countries largest hosiery man- 
ufacturers for the introduction of 
new colors and innovations. Julius 
Kayser used 25,000 units, The frames, 
in every instance, were made of 
wood; lithographed cards are used 
for “fillers.” Displays designed and 
produced by the General Display 
Case Co., Inc., New York City— 
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Display demonstrates very 
clearly the value of direct- 
ness of purpose—the prime 
essential of all “Sales Spot” 
advertising. Definite story; 
intriguing illustration; sim- 
ple copy. Designed and 
produced by The United 
States Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., New York City— 


_BEADS 
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MADE THEM BUY! 


—lIllustrating one of the most effective display 
pieces produced during the last sixty days. The 
display is distinctive inasmuch as it reflects the 
Christmas appeal without the use of the usual 
advertising and display themes. The judicious 
use of red marks this display as eminent. De- 
signed and produced by Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
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—One of the series of effective 44 
by 64 inch panels used by General 
Electric Radio as a display back- 
ground tied us its message with both 
the current advertising slant and the 
timely issue of the election. The 
headline, “The People’s Choice,” is 
indicative of both radio and election. 
Display designed and produced by 
Einson-Freman, Long Island City, 





—The S. M. Frank & Company, Inc., has 
recently developed this smart line of 
Golden Ajax pipes. They are made in 
mottled brown and black molding ma- 
terials. For store display they are 
mounted on cards as illustrated. Dis- 
play production of Bakelite, the Bakelite 
Corporation, New York City— 








—This smart, deluxe, itinerant display for The 
Hoover Company is complete in every respect, 
with the background so constructed that regard- 
less of the store’s physical display properties, it 
effects a complete transformation of display ef- 
fects. The display is 7 feet high and requires a 
window from 10 to 12 feet in length. Designed 
and produced by W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Ill— 
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Continental Displays For 


Men’s Wear 


—In the formal display, I am trying to convey 
through the background, by the presentation 
of a sketch in soft tones, an entire ensemble. 
The post on the left side of the window is 
made of wood; glass shelves will display all 
types of accessories. The sketch does not 
represent a complete trim, several other items 
of merchandise could be added; such addi- 
tions would be left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual. This formal display presents a very 
dignified appearance. The merchandise plays 
a very important role so far as balance is 
concerned— 














































































































—A display devoted to a presentation of men’s 
hats, cravats and gloves.. In this case, also 
true of the formal display, merchandise is the 
strongest feature in the display arrangement. 
As you will notice by the sketch, which is 
merely suggestive, I am using men’s heads to 
bring a strong masculine character into the 
display. Although this arrangement of heads 
is rather unique, the possibilities of arrange- 
ment can be left to the taste of the displayman. 
Display merchandisers consist of just a table 
with a return, and a rod of very simple con- 
struction. The heads would rest on pegs held 
in holes in the table— 


Tur presentation of men’s wear merchandise in retail dis- 
play windows has been neglected for the past few years. 
Men’s wear trims, because they have been maintaining a cer- 
tain technique that presents repetition in each display, have 
become stagnant. This can be changed! A new window 
technique in the form of Continental display is available. 
This new technique is representative of simplicity and variety, 
and the charm and character of Continental displays carries a 
certain dignity so expressive of men’s wear merchandising. 


By RAOUL AUTHIER 
CREATOR DESIGNER 
STUDIO SIEGEL (PARIS) 
NEW YORK CITY 


I am of the opinion that modern, Continental window art 
lends itself to the presentation of men’s merchandise more 
effectively than to ladies’ apparel. The severity of lines in 
architectural and Continental geometry when combined with 
good balance, proportion, color, harmony and continuity are 
productive of the highest display merchandising effects pos- 
sible. Geometrical effects, of course, are more representative 
of men’s wear merchandise, and while I do not wish to 
create the impression that Continental window art should 
be confined to men’s wear displays, I believe this new tech- 
nique more expressive when concentrated upon a masculine 
appeal. Geometrical display principles can be applied just 
as effectively for ready-to-wear—and where the Continental 
influence is being exerted geometrical principles must be 
adhered to—but for ready-to-wear displays soft lines or 
curves and circles are more expressive of the merchandise. 


Two men’s wear displays are illustrated on the opposite 
page. My ideas in both instances exemplify the concentra- 
tion of merchandise arrangement in relation to window back- 
ground. Weight of balance as expressive in the architectural 
design of the window, is complimentary to the physical form 
and design achieved by the arrangement of the merchandise. 
The actual architectural design of both displays, while seem- 
ingly very severe, is in truth extremely simple. It will be 
interesting to note—and the following is of paramount im- 
portance when the display consideration is Continental—the 
concentration of attention on merchandise and not on back- 
ground. 


Several of the various type wall boards or plywoods can 
be used to advantage in the construction of the backgrounds. 
Decorative effects can be obtained with strips of metal— 
chromium, brass, copper, glass, etc. Color effects must be 
modern and complementary. Black and white will be par- 
ticularly effective in the formal display, also grey in its 
several variations. Beige, brown and orange combinations 
can be used for fall displays, while cream, yellow and green 
or blue are suggestive of early spring trims. 
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A New and 
Aid to 


Advertising 


Pirrssurcu Testing Laboratory has recently established 
an Industrial Research Division in response to a growing 
demand from sellers and buyers alike, for certification and 
proof from recognized, distinterested sources, covering the 
sales claims of the former, and which can be relied upon and 
accepted by the latter. 

The entire facilities of Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory are 
used by this division; not only the laboratories and branch 
offices maintained by it in some twenty cities throughout the 
United States and abroad, but its personnel, located at all 
industrial centers, as well. Such work is not new to Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory. Since its establishment in 1881, 
research and fact-finding investigations have constituted an 
important phase of its service. Under its Industrial Research 
Division this work will be coordinated and expanded. 

Regarding this new Industrial Research Division, Mr. B. 
H. Witherspoon, President, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
states: 

“The generally accepted fundamentals of advertising, and 
particularly display advertising, are: 


1. It must be seen (attract attention). 

2. It must be read (hold interest). 

3. It must be believed (receive acceptance). 
4. It must be remembered (be impressive). 


“Competition for attention and interest in display adver- 
tising is probably even greater than that in magazine, trade 
paper and newspaper advertising, because the reader buys 
such publications for the purpose of reading them, and thereby 
exposes himself to a far greater possibility of seeing a given 
ad, than the individual walking along the sidewalk, for 
example. 

“The attention and interest of the latter is challenged by a 
multitude of sights, sounds, impressions, observations and re- 
actions with which the window display must compete before 
there is any possibility of its even being noted. Assuming 
that such a display stops this individual, every article of mer- 
chandise, every display card and ad within the window again 
challenges his notice. It is obvious that such display mate- 
rial must be unique, attractive, impressive and unusual in 
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Effective 


Display 


By B. H. WITHERSPOON 
PRESIDENT 

PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


order to meet the first two fundamentals of advertising noted 
above. 

“However, it is upon the third of these fundamentals, 
namely, having the advertisers’ claims actually believed, that 
much of the present day expenditures for display material 
fall far short of their possibilities. 

“The fourth fundamental of remembrance comes naturally 
in direct proportion to the effectiveness of each of the first 
three, and again of these three the odds weigh strongly for 
the product advertised being longest remembered whose 
claims have been the most convincingly presented. 

“Under the stress of today’s ‘price’ merchandising, quality 
manufacturers, particularly, have been and are faced with the 
necessity of convincing the public that their higher prices 
are justified by the additional values represented. Such 
quality manufacturers, faced on every sales front by both a 
public ‘price’ demand and competitive activities, are adopt- 
ing every possible means to convince the buyer that their 
product represents the best value thereby to gain such ‘buyer 
acceptance.’ ” 

Under such circumstances manufacturers have turned nat- 
urally to research and testing institutions whose findings are 
obviously without bias or prejudice. The manufacturers’ in- 
terest in this connection, however, covers only one phase 
of the necessity for such research and testing work. 

The buying public has awakened at last to a realization 
that its needs, desires and demands during the last three years 
for progressively lower prices, and yet lower prices, have 
brought upon itself a barrage of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. This public price demand has been anticipated and 
encouraged by certain manufacturers in all fields of industry. 

Broadly speaking, these manufacturers are those whose 
ability to prove and sell the idea of quality to their buyers 
was limited or negligible. Price was their major sales 
weapon, and quality, performance and efficiency were pre- 
sumed, rather than actual. This situation has been bolstered 
and promoted by advertising and sales claims, running the 
gamut from truth to fiction. 

Is it to be wondered that the buying public, wanting to 
believe that they were getting the best for the least, encour- 
aged in this belief by advertising material all too frequently 
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unwarranted and unproven, and finally finding their beliefs 
unfounded and their money poorly spent or wasted, have be- 
come skeptical of all advertising and sales claims? 


Even manufacturers whose word about their products for- 
merly received unhesitated acceptance, now find an astound- 
ing lack of acceptance and belief upon the part of the buying 
public. 

This public swing of incredulity, lethargy and indifference 
to the claims of the manufacturer has greatly increased the 
necessity, normally existing, for him to use every possible 
means to prove his case. 


There has resulted an insistent and growing demand for 
certification and proof of quality from recognized, disinter- 
ested sources, which might establish the sales facts of the 
seller on one hand and a basis for reliance and acceptance 
by the buyer on the other hand. 


A considerable number of assignments of this nature have 
already been handled by our Industrial Research Division for 
clients’ use in sales and advertising. Among these are in- 
vestigations and reports covering tire tread wear for the 
United States Rubber Company; vacuum cleaners for the 
Hoover Company; steel office desks for Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company; the humidor cigarette package for 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company; Silentite Windows 
for the Curtis Companies; record protection for Remington 
Rand, Inc.; gasolines for the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, and many others. 


The findings of a technical institution serving the seller 
as a client, and yet definitely obligated to the buyer, who con- 
siders and accepts such findings, must be surrounded by 
every possible safeguard, in the interest of both seller and 
buyer. Accordingly, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory in ac- 
cepting clients’ assignments, does so with the full understand- 
ing and agreement that the use of its findings in sales pro- 
motion and advertising are not permitted unless and until 
such use is first submitted to Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
for review and approval; not only that the accuracy of quoted 
statements of the laboratory may be fully checked, but that 
references to conclusions drawn or inferences made regard- 
ing its findings may be established as well. 
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ITS NEW AT 
READ'S 


By LOTHAR DITTMAR 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
THE D. M. READ COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Wuen it’s “New at Read’s,” it new! This is the new win- 
dow merchandising display thought that we have been devel- 
oping in Read’s windows for the past several months. The 
idea is very simple, and the success of the idea has been very 
gratifying. 

One window in our front is devoted to this display of 
“new” merchandise. The background is changed each week, 
though several different merchandisie features may be shown 
during that time. Only the most recent merchandise arrivals 
from the various style and fashion centers are displayed in 
this window. Our customers have come to “watch” and 
“learn” of the “new” as presented in the display. The vari- 
ous presentations have been more than successful in interest- 
ing the buyer of “better ready-to-wear,” and while the idea is 
still too new, even with us, to predict its future application 
to other merchandise, I’m suggesting its use for men’s mer- 
chandise as well as new merchandise arrivals of importance 
in various other departments. 

The background effects are extremely simple in design and 
construction. We attempt to keep them different and yet 
simple. A modified form of Continental window display art 
is gradually creeping into the displays, and as we acquaint 
our clientele with this new mode of decoration, more extreme 
examples of Continental window merchandising will be used. 

The practical features of the idea of “It’s New At Read’s” 
are many. The background displays, always being extremely 
simple of design and construction, enable us to effect quick 
changes of background and display, while the simplicity of 
each display offers countless opportunities to vary the presen- 
tation effects. I can’t be too enthusiastic in my praise of the 
idea as its application reflects the work of the display depart- 
ment. It’s but another development in retail display selling 
that proves the value of constructive display merchandising. 


—“Cover.” Black coat and hat. 
Panels, black, tan and silver— 


—Silver covered tubes; black 
card boards strips around tubes— 


—‘Fur Coat.” Tan and brown 
duvetyn, striped brown cloth— 


—“Four dresses for the price 
of one!” Panels, blue duvetyn— 
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ILLUMINATION 








Lobby of State Theatre, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Ralph H. Bencker, Architect. 


Special illumination in niches 
supplied by Frink. 












THE FRINK CORPORATION 


23-10 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City, N. Y. 



















MAKE YOUR OWN 


BRISCHOGRAPH FOR $10.00 


AND SAVE FIFTEEN DOLLARS... 


Set of two, new scientifically correct lenses completely mounted 
in metal tube and a tube housing with flange and bolts and 
nuts ready to fasten to your home made lamp house. These 
four-inch lens will enlarge 49 square inches or 7x7 inches of 
picture at one time. Will enlarge to life size within ten 
feet. CAN YOU BEAT THAT? Will enlarge same larger 
than you will ever care to copy. You simply make a box 
about 6x10x12, two sockets, cord and plug and you will have 
as fine a projector you will ever care to own. We now have 
transpose mirror for lens unit above at $2.00. Mirror, 4x6, is 
metal mounted and slips over lens barrel. 
Two, four inch lenses completely mounted in metal tube, etc., 
with instructions and suggestions, for $10, cash or money 
order. If you send cash, have your letter registered at P. O. 
Transpose Mirror, $2.00. All deliveries prepaid and sent fol- 
lowing day. Money back within ten days just as quick. 

92 E. Lakeview Ave. 
The Brischograph COLUMBUS, OHIO 

NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR 




















Our Easy Payment Plan 


Enables you to enroll 
at once to Study 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING & CARD WRITING 


Write for complete details 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














































for triking Christmas Displays 


Cleveland Paper Tubes offer almost unlimited possibilities 
for all kinds of modern, distinctive displays—and they are 
economical. 

Set No. 1 Assortment of eight tubes (diameters 1”, 2”, 4”, 
6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 14”) in six foot lengths—$4.85 F. O. B. 
Cleveland. 

Set No. 2 Assortment of six tubes (diameters 6”, 8”, 10”, 
12”, 14”, 1614”) in six foot lengths—$6.65 F. O. B. Cleveland. 
Set No. 3. Same as set No. 2 but in 9 foot lengths—$9.90 
F. O. B. Cleveland. 


Order your Assortments Today 


THE CLEVELAND CONTAINER CO. 


10629 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Detroit, Hoboken, Philadelphia 
Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, Rochester, Chicago 
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ood Copy! 


Next to meeting your store’s customers face to face, the 
show card presents the most direct way of talking to him 
about the merchandise he sees on display. 

This message must bear the details in which he is inter- 
ested and must be short, clear, direct, interesting and informa- 
tive. To combine these characteristics with layout, design 
and color is to produce a card that is of tremendous impor- 
tance to every display. 

Too often this copy is non-essential; contains terms and 
phrases with which the average customer is not familiar; goes 
into detail in regard to the merchandise on display and has 
no effect in arousing the interest of the customer because 
he will not take the time to read it. 

I sometimes feel that in an attempt to find a new punch 
in copy writing, the advertising departments have forgotten 
too many of the simple appeals that were good a decade ago. 
If we look back at the advertising of ten years or more ago we 
will find that the “sense appeal’ was much more in evidence 
than it is today. 

The eternal competition for bigger, better and new ideas 
has forced many of the tried and tested simple methods of 
yesterday into the limbo of lost things. There will always be 
new ideas, we hope and pray—but advertising copy has 
reached the point where we can go back along the road and 
pick up some of the good old ideas that we hurriedly left by 
the wayside. 
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An Essential 
Part of Every 


Display Card 


By PAUL C. MASSEE 


GEORGE LOWENSON 
& SON 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


To those who must prepare the selling copy for their cards, 
remember your customer is intersted in plain facts regard- 
ing the display that attracts their attention—some particular 
fact must instantly arouse interest to encourage further study 
or you have failed with your job of selling. 


There is, of course, a certain type of appeal to be made ~ 


with every display—depending on the merchandise, how it is 
displayed, etc.—and this will govern the kind and length of 
copy to be used. 

In the cards illustrated I have tried to select several of 
the various types of appeal commonly found in use on the 
cards used with displays. They show the price appeal, style, 
quality, necessity, and are the appealing factors in whether 
our cards will sell or just merely tell. 





FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD THEATRE USES 
REDIKUT LETTERS 

The Kut-Bord Letter Co., manufacturers of Redikut Let- 
ters, have issued a beautiful folder on the striking displays 
of Grauman’s Chinese Theatre in Hollywood, Calif., in adver- 
tising the big dramatic success, “Grand Hotel.” Fourteen 
displays lined the sidewalk for half a block, telling the 
passerby of the thrills of “Grand Hotel.” Redikut Letters 
were colored and varnished, giving the effect of a bronze 
tablet. The rich black background was broken up with tiny 
silver stars which added more vividness. The combined 
effect was dramatic and arresting. 

“Grauman’s Chinese” is famous the world over for its 
smashing hits, dazzling premiers, and arresting displays. Ask 
your dealer, or write to the Kut Bord Letter Co. for a copy 
of the folder illustrating these beautiful displays. 





DISPLAY SERVICE OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 

The Display Service of Utah, with offices at Salt Lake 
City, has recently embarked in the display service business. 
Russell Bindexor is manager. The address is care of Smith- 
Faus Wholesale Drug Co. This new concern will specialize 
in national installations. 
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The ultra simplicity of 
modern displays demand 
a thorough knowledge 
and careful attention to 
all details. 


CRESCENT 
BRAND 
BOARDS 


are especially created for 
modernistic showcards. 
The authentic designs, 
pleasing colors and ideal 
surfaces for either brush 
or pen work, make them 
the choice of the leading 
artists and letterers of the 
country. 















Send for Samples 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


666 Washingron Blvd. Chicago 
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The Choice of Leading Displaymen 


FOR THE FINEST DISPLAYS 


Superior for Many Display Uses 


Over 90 colors carried in stock—edges do not fray—can 
be furnished in cut lengths. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 


Main Office and Mill: 4131 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 42-44 East 20th St., New York 


Stocks carried at: 713 South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
1239 Howard St., San Francsico, Cal.; 1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 


Branches: Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver 











The Fountain Air Brush 


THE AIR BRUSH OF THE PARTICULAR ARTIST 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 

Over 40 Years 
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A LITTLE BIRDIE 
TOLD ME! 

The secrecy of display amuses and confuses us. Irrespec- 
tive of what phase of window display work is under con- 
sideration, when you attempt to contact the instigator of the 
display plan, program or campaign the only statement one 
can secure is: 

From Advertisers: “The position our product occupies in 
the trade results from years of careful thought and planning, 
and it is obvious that inasmuch as the methods employed by 
this company are different in many respects to those used by 
similar organizations, present conditions force us to focus 
every attention upon the problems we have which prevent us 
from revealing our consideration of display.” 

From Manufacturers: “We appreciate the great power and 
worth of display and were it not for the fact that we are 
obligated to keep the work we are producing for our client a 
secret, we cannot, at this time, reveal the plans for their next 
display.” .. . It is only in this one respect that we can appre- 
ciate secrecy. Creative work is altogether too scarce in this 
little old world of ours to run the risk of another advertiser 
“beating your time” in the presentation of a “new” display 
idea—the idea, if it is sound, will be aped soon enough. 

From Retailers: “Our display work is developed along 
such original lines, and the technique our display staff em- 
ploys is so different from that used by other stores, that busi- 
ness compels us to guard our every plan of display with 
utmost secrecy.” 
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JUST SO MUCH 
BOSH! 

According to the belief of these merchants, manufacturers 
and advertisers, the old adage, “There is nothing new under 
the sun!” is just so much bosh. Maybe they’re right, maybe 
not! But we do know that 1932 produced but few campaigns 
whose creative possibilities were so different that display 
secrecy had to be maintained to prevent the idea from being 
“scooped.” 

The woods are full of “little birds’ whose knowledge 
concerning display secrets would surprise even the creators 
of the idea. Such “bird stories” always find their way into the 
“wrong” places—the ears of competition—and while it is 
physically impossible to “beat” the “time” of a display in the 
course of production or installation, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the creators have not considered every phase of 
the idea, with rival organizations improvement even bettering 
the results of the original idea. Such “accidents”—and they 
are accidents—are seldom. A good idea is usually so indica- 
tive of the product that no rival organization would consider 
its use for a single instance. 


PIRACY PROOF 

Take the case of the AMBROSIA display in which mirrors 
were used to effect facial comparison; consider the technique 
developed by STENSGAARD in his displays for Hoover, 
Hickok, Valdura; analyze the R. H. MACY Christmas toy 
displays. These displays cite but few examples, yet they 
indicate the type display work referred to as PIRACY 
PROOF. America knows that Macy’s will have a mechani- 
cal toy display each Christmas; America knows that Stens- 
gaard’s next itinerate display will be colorful and distinctive 
—and will probably employ felt and cut-out copy; America 
knows that the next Ambrosia display will introduce a new 
display idea, but America isn’t worrying about that next dis- 
play and neither is Ambrosia, Stensgaard or Macy. Their 
display ideas are for America because they are distinctively 
American, and when duplication is effected it is reflective of 
the creator rather than the imitator. 


AWAY WITH FREE 
GOODS 

The practice of certain advertisers in giving “free goods” 
for the privilege of installing displays in the dealer’s windows 
is a treacherous policy indeed. It leads to evils which in the 
long run can only bring about disastrous results. 

In the first place, the instances where the advertiser’s rep- 
resentatives have connived with the retailer or the installa- 
tion man in the giving of unwarranted amounts of free goods 
have been all too numerous. ...In the second place, the 
practice of giving free goods merely brings about a competi- 
tive situation for the dealer’s windows, making each adver- 
tiser compete for the desired display space. 

It is indeed a notable fact that where the displays are 
installed through established installation channels, less free 
goods is required. Installation companies have gained the 
goodwill of the dealer, and the service they render him is 
valued far more than the free goods offered. ... This is but 
another reason why the national display campaign installed 
by reputable display service companies proves to be the most 
economical and the most effective method of installation. 

Free goods is not an essential requisite for securing the 
prescribed number of windows for the advertiser. Better 
quality displays and better installations will please the mer- 
chant much more. 

Beware of the “free goods” incentive! It is a boomerang 
that will in the long run make your window costs mount to 
unreasonable limits. 
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Capricorn Is 
Conservative 


By ANITA ARMSTRONG 
ASTROLOGER 


CAPRICORN ... THE GOAT! 
DECEMBER 21 TO JANUARY 21 


Tue most ambitious and conservative of the signs. A 
lover of position and power; inclined to be “one-tracked” in 
thought; does not “scatter” as do most of the cardinal signs. 
Capricorn has been under very adverse conditions for the past 
few years, but things are beginning to improve, although those 
born between January 12 and 18 are still under an adverse 
vibration of Uranus which makes it extremely difficult for 
them to plan ahead. 
THE NEW MOON 

Sagittarius rising with Venus and Mercury conjunct 
bringing a new mental attitude to the world. ... The ninth 
house has the “heavy artillery” and shows interest in foreign 
affairs. Jupiter makes no aspects, so leaders will have very 
little influence over conditions. It looks as though the com- 
mon people would run the world for a time as the Sun and 
Moon have an oncoming aspect with Neptune and Mars. 
There will be dissatisfaction and argument over existing con- 
ditions and but little will be accomplished. ... Neptune and 
Mars are conjunct, so war and rumors of war will be para- 
mount both at home and abroad. Saturn is still in the sec- 
ond house and money is restricted, although Venus in aspect 
will cause a certain amount to be spent on clothing. 
SHOES, HATS AND THE WAIST LINE 

Shoes are still “out of luck,” as are most accessories. 
Money will be spent, but only for necessities. ... Hats are 
unusual, and the styles of former days will be brought for- 
ward. Imports are being broadcast and will cause contro- 
versy.... The waist line is still changing and may “meet 
the neck” if all goes well. The slim figure is still fashion- 
able, and as I suggested several “Moons” ago, “It will be 
well to look to the waist,” but watch the health. .. . Short 
jackets, coats and shoulder capes are ultra; styles concen- 
trate on making the “waist” look small. Wide shoulders, slim 
hips and long skirts will meet you at evening entertainments. 
Sport wear is outlined for daytime wear. 
RED, OF ALL COLORS 

Red, of all colors, seems to take the public fancy. Brown, 
white and silver will also be popular. ... Strips, dots and 
slashes of color seem necessary to keep up flaging courage. 
CONDITIONS IN THE HOME 

Home conditions are very upsetting. Property is a “drug” 
on the market. Taxes will be questioned, and everything 
should be done to help the owner “hold-on” as this is the 
keynote of the trouble. Lack of faith in stabilized conditions 
has destroyed the moral of the people. Law and order are 
in a bad way, and death will ride through the underworld. 
... Taurus rules the fifth and sixth houses showing specu- 
lation among the utilities. ... Food will cause arguments, 
and it looks as though an effort would be made to bring food 
to the people who need it without allowing “waste” to be 
the ruling motto of our country. (Waste of food and lives 
because of it.) 

I can’t say “Happy New Year!” but I can say, “A Better 
New Year To You All!” ... and let’s do what we can to 
make it so! 
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People Have a 
Great Idea. 


Hosiery buyers and display managers everywhere are 
saying the same thing about our display forms. Noth- 
ing has done more to perk up hosiery sales .. . nothing 
attracts the eye any quicker than a Fairy Form display. 
Unless it be a Ziegfeld Follies model. 


Fairy Forms are perfect duplicates of well-formed 
human legs and feet—moulded of shell-like Fairylite. 
Poised on their weighted toes, they will stand anywhere 
without supports of any kind. Easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth. 


Order a few pairs for your windows and for your 
department displays. There are ten models to choose 
from—man’s, women’s, and children’s. If your jobber 
does not have them, write us for free booklet and prices. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unitep Last Co., Ltp., MonTREAL, QUE. 


Northampton 
England 


Melbourne 
Australia 


Frankfort 
Germany 


Paris 
France 


This is the Women’s NeHi 
Fairy Form. Height, 16%” 


alry Lovins 
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Increasing Profits Through the 
Better Use of Window Displays 


—Address on “Display” delivered by Mr. Percy at the 
recent A. N. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J.— 


May I point out that I have your viewpoint on the subject 
to be discussed, as well as the viewpoint of a producer, for at 
one time, as an advertising manager, I enjoyed the privilege 
of membership in this organization. 

In a talk so brief, I can hope only to high-spot the more 
important facts regarding that medium of advertising which 
operates at the point of sale—the store display. It remains 
for you to relate them to the problems peculiar to your own 
business. It is only fitting that we pay our respects to the 
retailer, without whom most of you would be unable to func- 
tion. Everything considered, he has stood up remarkably 
well during this period of depression. 

I hold to the belief, because of today’s conditions, that the 
store display assumes a greater importance than at any time 
in the past decade. It is a medium the possibilities of which 
you must consider seriously. Few of you are operating with 
the former generous advertising appropriations and will not 
again so operate for some time to come. You cannot go back 
to old schedules and you will not abandon advertising and 
sales effort. 

What establishes value in advertising expenditure? If it 
is circulation, I refer you to a book recently published by the 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., which contends that 
circulation represents the number of opportunities provided 
by any advertising effort to deliver selling impressions to 
possible buyers. 

In order to compare the circulation of store display with 
other media, this company first established the cost per day 
to reach possible buyers. To arrive at this cost, it took as a 
basis $4 a unit, which covered the material and the installa- 
tion, yielding a per-day cost of 57 cents. Based on circulation 
figures secured by counts in cities small and large, it was 
found that the average daily window circulation in the 376 
cities of 25,000 population and over was 13,620. Thus it is 
calculated that 57 cents will buy a circulation of 13,620 in 
store display. ... That same amount of money will permit 
an advertiser to reach a circulation of 697 with a full page 
in the better magazines; 660 with a quarter page in morning 
newspapers; 495 with a quarter page in evening newspapers, 
and 2,685 on the radio. . . . So much for the U. S. Litho book. 
I presume they would welcome inquiries for copies. It is 
entitled “Sales-Spot Advertising.” 


On the basis of the above figures it clearly may be seen 
that with a daily circulation of 13,620, a weekly circulation 
of 95,340 and a $4 per unit cost, the cost per thousand cir- 
culation of installed window displays is $0.0421. 

If you place emphasis on the elimination of waste circula- 
tion and deem that following the exact channels of distribu- 
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By CARL PERCY 
PRESIDENT 

CARL PERCY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


tion is important, then the window display stands alone. uae 
If you choose to direct your sales effort only to those sec- 
tions of the country where business conditions are favorable 
and where the sales opportunities for your product are 
greater, you will find the store display one of the most flexible 
mediums. 

If you proceed cautiously in making advertising appro- 
priations, the medium of store display allows you, at a nomi- 
nal cost, to make advance tests which will show exactly what 
may be expected in sales returns before the major part of 
your appropriation is made. 

If you are in a highly competitive field, remember that in 
these days when dealers aim for low inventories it is highly 
desirable to have exceedingly friendly dealer relationships. 
If you would have the buying preference from the dealer, it 
becomes vital for you to cooperate with him. You cannot in 
these late days of advertising expect your salesmen to secure 
many orders for merchandise based upon promises to adver- 
tise in mediums of national circulation. On the other hand, 
let me cite what has been accomplished recently by the 
Western Company of Chicago on Dr. West’s Tooth Brush as 
an example of sales secured through special display coopera- 
tion. I quote the essential parts of a letter from this com- 
pany in answer to one of mine regarding a recent display pro- 
duced by some Chicago firm for the Western Company: 

“The water faucet display to which you refer has 
been perhaps the most successful single display that 
we have employed in many years’ aggressive use of 
store display material. It was to a large extent respon- 
sible for the fact that despite general conditions, the 
month of September, 1932, was the second biggest month 
in dollar volume in our business history. 

“The cost of the display complete was four to five 
times that of the average display. The quantity used 
went into five figures. 

“As is our general practice, we offered this display 
with an assortment of our merchandise—200 Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brushes sold to the dealer for $60. This display 
and other equipment were provided to give the retailer 
a plan and the necessary machinery for moving this 
merchandise on to the consumer. In most cases, the 
dealer instailed his own display in accordance with a 
simple direction sheet shipped with each. 

“Sixty dollars’ worth of tooth brushes is a large as- 
sortment to sell in the year 1932. The dealer reaction 
was astoundingly favorable. 

“We ran several small tests to measure the sales 
step-up and found that this was equivalent to several 
hundred per cent during the period that the display was 
in the store window. 

“We did not sacrifice our advertising in any other 
medium to cover the appropriation for this display ex- 
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cept in so far as you might say that every dollar we 
spend for anything is a dollar which might have been 
spent for some other medium. 

“We have had considerable difficulty with the me- 
chanical operation of this display and had to learn by 
experience as we went along. In spite of the grief, how- 
ever, we feel that it was excedingly worth while. 

“With reference to your question about blanket cover- 
ing, I can only state that our selling policy and our 
policy of giving a display with a deal prevents a thor- 
ough blanket covering. I think a blanket covering is 
well worth while where it can be accomplished. 

“We never pay in cash or free goods or anything 
else for window space. 

“Your next two questions on ‘small towns and popu- 
lation’ are best answered by reference to our policy 
which involves selling the retail trade through exclusive 
wholesale distributors. These distributors contact all 
retailers in the country, large and small, urban and 
rural. They séll a deal wherever they can find a buyer 
and naturally we are as happy to have them sell small 
town retailers as urban. The size of the deal itself 
operates also to select the better class and more aggres- 
sive dealers, either urban or rural, and for that reason 
we are rather automatically doing a selective selling job 
and selective distribution of the display material.” 


Consider broadly the time attributes of the medium. It 
talks to its prospects at the point of sale. There is no appre- 
ciable distance between the appeal and the counter where the 
product is sold. No time must elapse between the appeal and 
the possible buying action. No one in front of a store window 
must charge his memory to make a purchase at a later date. 

So far I have presented one example of sales results and 
the more obvious phases of the case for store display. May 
I now do an about-face and point out wherein you can be 
wrong, as buyers, in your consideration of the medium? 

You may fall for the old cry about waste in non-installed 
displays. I never have heard advertising men worry audibly 
about waste in national magazines, bemoaning the fact, for 
instance, that a given magazine was delivered to an indi- 
vidual’s home when that individual was out of town on a 
vacation. I never have heard any one sobbing because there 
is no guarantee that each reader will see every printed adver- 
tisement within each magazine. There is no wailing or 
gnashing of teeth because a certain high percentage goes 
where there are no retail outlets. Necessary wastes are 
taken for granted and the law of averages is called upon to 
justify this waste. But there are plenty of people who com- 
plain bitterly about dealer indifference or dealer ingratitude if 
a few displays are not used. It has been my observation 
that those who protest the loudest against waste in displays 
are those who distribute them with the least care and put out 
displays of an inferior character. One cannot blame a retailer 
for refusing to use a poorly conceived and executed display 
in his window. 


Make a mental note as to your estimate of the probable 
percentage of wastage when displays are sent out to dealers 
as a result of a post-card request from the retailer, following 
a broadside from an advertiser, offering a display. 


Recently we drew diagonal lines through a map of the 
Union in such a way that they crossed most of the states and 
touched every section. Following these lines, we picked towns 
and cities at random, eliminating only those of less than one 
thousand population. These towns ranged in population from 
1,000 to 76,000. We then secured a list of dealers in these 
cities and sent out an offer of a store display for a well- 
known product. 
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As the requests for displays were received, we arranged 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company to have its boys 
go to each of the stores on a given day each week for a period 
of thirteen weeks and, unknown to the dealer, report the litho- 
graphed display which dominated the window at the time of 
the check. 

To forstall any possibility of padded reports, we gave the 
boys and local managers no hint of the particular display 
they were supposed to find. Here are the facts: 

66.4 per cent of the displays were used in the store win- 
dows. Those used for interior display were not counted. 

The interesting fact is this: “That for every display sent 
out and known to be used, there was an average life of 2.9 
weeks.” 

If you can test displays prior to quantity purchases and 
know the percentage of waste by mail distribution, you can 
judge rather accurately what you may expect of your adver- 
tising dollar spent in this form of advertising. Take your 
cost per display, add promotional expense, write off waste 
and you then have a definite cost-per-used-display basis on 
which to figure. 

This country is divided into two major sections, with popu- 
lation as follows 

40.1 per cent of the population of this country lives in 
cities of 25,000 and over. The counties in which these cities 
are located represent 8.8 per cent of the total area of the 
United States. About 68 per cent of the total retail business 
is done in these cities, over the counters of 60 per cent of the 
nation’s retail stores. 

The remaining 40 per cent of the retail stores, responsible 
for 32 per cent of all retail business, is located in cities and 
towns of less than 25,000, where 59.9 per cent of population is 
located. 

In this connection it is of interest that— 


12.3 per cent of population lives in cities of 1,000,000 and over 
17.0 per cent of population lives in cities of 500,000 and over 
23.5 per cent of population lives in cities of 250,000 and over 
29.6 per cent of population lives in cities of 100,000 and over 
34.9 per cent of population lives in cities of 50,000 and over 
40.1 per cent of population lives in cities of 25,000 and over 
47.5 per cent of population lives in cities of 10,000 and over 
52.3 per cent of population lives in cities of 5,000 and over 
56.1 per cent of population lives in cities of 2,500 and over 
43.9 per cent of population lives in rural communities 


If the larger percentage of your business is done in the 
first group of cities, it may be that the other group repre- 
sented by the smaller towns is practically a virgin field. 

(Editor’s note: Lack of space prevents our publication, in 
this issue, of Mr. Percy’s entire address; it will be con- 
cluded in our TENTH ANNUAL DISPLAY REVIEW— 
the January issue.) 





D. LILLIS DISPLAY HEAD 
FOR SCHLEISNER CO. 

David M. Lillis, who has been display director for the 
L. Frank Company, Washington, D. C., has resigned that 
position to become display director for The Schleisner Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Lillis was formerly with the 
Hecht Company. 





BRIGGS NEW DISPLAY HEAD FOR 
SNELLENBURG’S, PHILADELPHIA 

Scott Briggs, formerly display director, Stern Bros., New 
York City, has joined Snellenburg’s. He succeeds S. H. 
Silk. Mr. Silk’s plans are not known. 
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‘DEVELOPING CONTINENTAL 
DISPLAYS 


(Continued from page 5) 


of an idea. Our Knight Ensemble was another fall promo- 
tion. This ensemble consists of a tuxedo suit and all acces- 
sories. The promotion was so successful that it was removed 
from our windows only to make room for our season’s clear- 
ance immediately following the first of the year. The same 
idea will be used this winter, and we expect to double the 
sales. 5 

This means a lot of extra work on the part of the mer- 
chandise, advertising and display departments, but it can and 
will be done. I am perfectly free to confess that I’m almost 
sick and tired of this particular display—and at the time of 
this writing we haven’t even used it yet—but it has been 
planned and replanned so many times that it is getting to be 
a nightmare. However, each time it is replanned it’s effec- 
tiveness is improved. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

Now! So long as displays are called “good” or “bad” 
according to the number of sales they produce, and the Con- 
tinental style has shown that it is possible to increase sales 
even in the face of the depression, then I am convinced this 
type display is here to stay. Continental displays are sound 
fundamentally. The technique to be mastered is that of mer- 
chandise concentration and merchandise dramatization. When 
merchandise becomes the most important part of the display, 
you have a window that will “sell.” I don’t care to what 
means the display director must go to produce his effects, if 
the idea is sound fundamentally—and true Continental dis- 
play fundamentals are sound—the window merchandises mer- 
chandise first, last and always. 

This last point is worth serious consideration. A great 
many American displaymen seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that the success of a display is built upon attraction. Displays 
must produce sales, but why handicap them with display repe- 
tition? Why trim windows that resemble the preceding dis- 
plays? In Continental window display art we find three pow- 
erful fundamentals. Attraction, concentration and variety. 
Combinations that assure sales producing displays. 

Another point that may retard certain displaymen from 
developing the Continental technique is the obstinacy of the 
house for which he is employed. Most stores have developed 
a certain “type” display, and they feel that this “type” must 
be maintained. Displaymen employed in such stores will find 
it extremely difficult to change from the artistic and futuristic 
to Continental displays. But the Continental idea is so big, so 
different and so important that if studied carefully and de- 
veloped properly it can be adapted for any store. The Amer- 
ican displayman who understands the principles of display 
work and has mastered details, will change eventually to the 
Continental idea. Then, Europe, watch out! 

The best method for any house to employ in securing suc- 
cessful displays can best be suggested by “closer display con- 
tacts.” Let the employer contact the display manager. Tell 
the display manager what you have in mind. Go over his 
window plans. Tell him what you think of them. Give him 
an idea of what your merchandise promotions are to be; 
what your plans are; what policy you would care to have 
him follow. Have your merchandise men and buyers do the 
same thing. I believe the display manager should be al- 
lowed to inspect standard lines of goods as they are being 
purchased. During such inspections the displayman will fre- 
quently contact an idea that will make a big league proposi- 
tion out of what might otherwise be simply another item. 

The failure of many displays to “click” can be attributed 
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to one of the most common faults experienced in display de- 
partments—useless effort. The displayman has been searching 
for an idea to help merchandise a certain event; and just as 
the window is being installed, the buyer or merchandise man 
suggests some point that would have made the display much 
more effective had the displayman been informed and allowed 
to develop the idea. This condition must be checked before 
the real value of show windows can be realized. Display- 
men are subjected to so much unfair criticism that they are 
inclined to be over-cautious. But as there is no one who does 
not make a mistake once in a while, I think a displayman 
may be expected to make them occasionally. 

The production of successful displays will always require 
a tremendous amount of extra work that no one but the dis- 
play department appreciates. Kennedy’s display department 
receives DISPLAY WORLD, Apparel Arts, Men’s Wear, The 
Merchandiser, Tomorrow’s Merchant, Gebrauchsgraphik, Ad- 
vertising Arts, Printer’s Ink, The Retail Clothier, The Amer- 
ican Hatter, Shoe Style Digest, Vanity Fair, Webergraphic, 
Man and his Clothes. Each copy is studied by every member 
of the display staff; all good ideas are filed away for future 
use. I might admit that we have never copied a display as 
it was originally created by some displayman. We secure the 
germ of an idea in DISPLAY WORLD, for example, but by 
the time we have added another idea from Apparel Arts and 
another from some other magazine, plus our own standard of 
detail work and our own particular treatment, we generally 
have a pretty good show. 

One window that we worked out last summer was a neck- 
wear display. It developed into one of the most productive 
trims that the display department had produced in quite some 
time. The display was developed for a new necktie called 
the “Splash” tie. The tie was made of water-proof silk. An 
idea that had been filed away for over a year was worked 
into the trim. Laboratory funnels were placed on each side 
of a center panel. Ties were arranged under the funnels 
with a drop of water hitting the ties every ten seconds—the 
water effect creating definite impressions relative to the guar- 
antee of the tie. The idea for the center panel was obtained 
from a Western display, and when the trim was installed in 
our windows, it was responsible or the sale of several hundred 
dozen ties. (This display was installed in our various stores 
in and around Boston, and the success of each display was 
very definite.) 

The Continental displays one sees today in America are 
not the result of chance, nor the result of simply wanting to 
fill a window with merchandise. A lot of thought has been 
concentrated upon each display—sometimes a good many 
sleepless nights. When a display does not come up to re- 
quirements, when it does not produce the sales expected of 
it, a careful analysis may show that things beyond the dis- 
playman’s control are really responsible for its failure. Defi- 
nite progress can be made by store owners and displaymen 
in investigating unsuccessful displays if the investigations 
will be conducted from the angle of incomplete information 
concerning merchandise, appeal, season, fashion, color, price, 
etc. Where the displayman has definite information on all 
these points, the resulting displays are usually successful. 

We are trying to do one thing with our displays at Ken- 
nedy’s. We are trying to create one impression with our 
displays—-W HEN MERCHANDISE APPEARS IN KEN- 
NEDY’S WINDOWS IT IS RIGHT. We do not pick just 
any shirt or tie or shoes or hat to go with a suit of clothes. 
Accessories must not be simply GOOD—they must be PER- 
FECT. Ensembling merchandise means a lot of work, but 
we’re “going places” with the idea; and the most gratifying 
realization is that our salesmen and the entire organization 
are rapidly becoming “fashion conscious.” They are living 
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up to the reputation created by our displays without realiz- 
ing it. 

A display director should be consulted frequently when it 
comes to merchandising windows. He knows the merchan- 
dise the competitors are showing. He knows prices. He 
knows patterns, quality, style, colors. He knows how com- 
petitors are merchandising their windows. He knows what 
merchandise is selling. He knows the best location for the 
merchandising of certain goods. If certain merchandise is 
not priced right and the display director feels that sales will 
not warrant a display, his judgment should be considered. 
Windows are his job. It is his business to analyze these 
things. 

Unfortunately, the average displayman as I know him is a 
high strung, nervous bundle of energy. He must be! And 
this is a hard combination to couple with diplomacy. I some- 
times wonder if our profession would not receive more recog- 
nition and be appreciated more if we were to direct some of 
the energy we put into displays toward the cultivation of that 
smooth, diplomatic manner which is so characteristic of so 
many other professions. Whether we are diplomats or not, I 
think the best thing we can do is to talk only one language 
with our employers—and talk that language for their own 
benefit. Our employers, incidentally, should try to talk the 
same language with the displayman. A great many sales 
producing displays, displays that have been carefully planned, 
have been scrapped before they were given an opportunity to 
“sell” simply because someone talked two languages. 

Someone once made the remark that money is not every- 
thing. I must agree with that remark, but money is the big- 
gest item the displayman has to wrestle with. Candidly, a 
budget means about 99 per cent of the success or failure of a 
great many displays. No one knows better than I the in- 
genuity of a displayman. We aren’t magicians! But I do 
know that many displaymen solve display problems without 
budgets that would stop Houdini. I don’t believe in the reck- 
less expenditure of profits on displays, but I do believe that 
had the average merchant increased his display budget instead 
of reducing it, sales reports during these trying times would 
not be showing as many red figures. 

No displayman has ever been so good that he need never 
fear meeting his better; no display has ever been installed 
that could not be improved; and no merchant is so shrewd 
that every article which he selects for display is always 100 
per cent. Displaymen and merchants must make allowances 
for displays. Near perfection in window merchandising will 
result only when these points are recognized for their true 
worth. 





NEW DISPLAY SERVICE 
IN VERMONT 

Paul E. Hope has just established the Hope Advertising 
Service at Orleans, Vermont, and will concentrate on adver- 
tiser’s display installations throughout the entire state. The 
photographic check-up system will be used and the service 
will be operated on the highest plane. Campaigns have al- 
ready been completed for Phillie Cigars, Turnbull’s Green 
Mountain Ice Cream, Pippins Cigars and Havana Ribbon 
Cigars. This concern will also specialize on merchandise dis- 
plays for local merchants. 





WINDOW DISPLAY DISCUSSED 
AT A. N. A. MEETING 

A feature of the November meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers at Atlantic City was a splendid address 
on window display advertising by Carl Percy, Carl Percy, Inc., 
New York City, which appears in this issue. This was the 
only discussion of window display at the meeting. 
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IJ’S COMING -:-- 


A sensational new product by ‘“‘Nat-Mat’’. . . 
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A renovation to the modern trend of Art, 
Display and Backgrounds .......... 


Watch for further particulars in the next issue. 
Local dealers in all principal cities. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD, twelve issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


Add 10c to checks f ch 3 $1.00 addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional hg ‘Coates om "eae pe 
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Display Club 
News 


MEMBERS OF THE I. A. D. M. 

Displaymen! An important question awaits 
your consideration. Do you want a national display 
organization? Or, do you prefer to stand alone, 
isolated in your contact with fellow displamen? 

If you feel that your association with display 
derived through affiliation with the I. A. D. M. has 
been beneficial, and you choose to aid the con- 
tinuance of the display organization, you must give 
moral and financial assistance. 

The display organization needs funds to meet 
its obligations. No business can be conducted with- 
out a turnover of merchandise. Turnover in the 
display organization is derived from the support of 
the membership, and if your display organization is 
to be maintained it must have your support to meet 
the expenses incurred in conducting an office. Give 
your support that display may prosper and become 
of real benefit to its membership. 

The 1933 horizon looms bright. A program 
introducing the outstanding men in merchandise, 
display and store-building fields is being arranged 
for the 1933 convention. You can make this pro- 
gram possible by supporting your display organi- 
zation. Do your share of the work! ... Send your 
dues to the financial secretary today! 

Display will go forward! 

CHARLES A. VOSBURG 


President 





CHICAGO DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


Tue December 5th meeting of the Chicago Display Men’s 
Club checked up another victory for display. Approximately 
100 men were present. Many displaymen were unable to at- 
tend because of the demands of Christmas windows. 

Due to the fact that a large number of new members were 
thus prevented from attending, the formal induction proceed- 
ings originally planned were postponed until next meeting. 

Considerable interest was manifested in the report of the 
Dance Committee, which has been very active for the past 
three weeks in promoting the event. A wide distribution of 
tickets has been effected and the individual members are 
working hard to make the “Displaymen’s Grand Ball and 
Christmas Party” a big success. The dance will be in the 
main ball room of the Medinah Club, December 16. 

J. Duncan Williams made a brief but comprehensive re- 
port of the activities of the director’s office during the past 
month. Continued efforts are being made towards perfecting 
the organization until it contains the majority of displaymen 
in the Chicago field; making contacts with retail stores, manu- 
facturing concerns, advertisers using display were among the 
the matters reported. The dissemination of information of 
concern to the members of the club, and to display adver- 
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tisers via special club bulletins has been a part of the activi- 
ties of the office. Personal contacts and telephone informa- 
tion has been used extensively in handling immediate matters 
having to do with the emergency situation existing in Chicago. 

Fifty copies of the DISPLAY WORLD were distributed 
among the members of the Club with special attention called 
to the article in the November issue “Why Should ‘I’ Join a 
Display Club.” The members were asked to read the article 
carefully with the idea of devoting special discussion to its 
proposals at the January meeting. 

Mr. Joseph Nielsen, Assistant Director of the Employers 
Association of Chicago, was the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning. His subject, “What Price Racketeering,” was dramati- 
cally interesting in itself aside from its pertinacy to Chicago 
displaymen. The Employers Association has been one of the 
bulwarks behind the Chicago Display Men’s Club since its 
straight-forward stand in opposition to the original efforts 
that were made to forcibly organize Chicago displaymen into 
a labor union. The talk was followed by fifteen minutes of 
questions and answers along the same line. 

APPEAL FOR CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 
FROM MEMBERSHIP 

It is the sincere desire of the officers of the Chicago Dis- 
play Men’s Club to see the Club be of the greatest possible 
benefit to its members individually and collectively. However, 
it is quite impossible for the officers, no matter how zealous 
they may be, to bring about such benefits through their own 
efforts. The cooperation of a large number of individual 
members must be obtained. 

Since the Club exists for the benefit of the members, and 
since there is practically no appreciable fund available from 
the extremely low club dues, it is up to the membership to 
assist in bringing about such benefits as they may desire, as 
will be of benefit to the craft, and which may be obtainable 
through the means and sources at hand. Bearing these things 
in mind, the officers of the Club sincerely hope that every 
member of this club will give some serious thought to the 
matter with the idea of offering constructive suggestions 
which may be reported upon and possible action taken at the 
January meeting. 

SUGGESTION HINTS 

1. What would make you value the club and your mem- 
bership in it? What sort of programs would make you want 
to attend every meeting and cause you to plan to be on hand 
the first Monday night of each month? 

2. What will make the Chicago Display Men’s Club worth 
$7.00 to you? What would make it worth more than that to 
you? 

3. What can you do, contribute or suggest that may make 
the club more of an asset to all its members, or any division 
or group or classification of members? Is there any particular 
thing that you, as an individual, might do to help any other 
member of the club? (This particular thought has large 
possibilities.) 

4. Is there anything that you can do to help any un- 
employed displayman get a job? Can you imagine how grate- 
ful some out-of-a-job fellow member would be to you and to 
this club if you were to be instrumental in placing him in a 
position? Would he think the club worthwhile? Would he 
be willing to part with $7.00 for dues? (Continued on page 30) 
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DISPLAY CHANGES IN 
MONTANA 

Jack Macrel, formerly display manager Figelman Depart- 
ment Store, Helena, Mont., is now directing the displays for 
the Paris Dry Goods Company, Great Falls. I. H. Iverson, 
formerly at the Paris Dry Goods Company, is directing the 
displays at Figelman’s, Helena. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 4 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
659 Broadway 378 Pearl St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. OFFICES ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
518 S. Clinton St. 165 St. Paul St. 
Windo-Craft Display Service Ine. 
Home Office Buffalo 
A Leading Service Satisfying Over 
150 Leading National Advertisers 














ARIZONA—Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, 142 S. Center. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Covering population centers of Arizona. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO-J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Jos Angeles; 129 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHARLOTTE, N. CAR.—Window Display & Interior Decorating 
Co., 307 Builders Bldg. Territory: Two Carolinas and Tidewater, Va. 
“Outstanding Service, Home of the Little Things That Count.” 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., 423 Ninth 
Street. A modern service that satisfies its clients. <A trial will con- 
vince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 415 W. Main St. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN, INC., 500 N. Water St. Covering 
Milwaukee and principal Wisconsin cities exclusively for national 
advertisers. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 


DISPLAY SERVICE. 
| COMPANY | 


110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. | 


A superior installation service for national advertisers 
who want effective rather than “cheap” window displays | 
| —in retail stores in Metropolitan New York, Northern | 
| New Jersey and Connecticut. 
| 











BRANCH OFFICES 
365 West Market St. 
Newark, N. J. 


1039 Springfield Ave. 
| Irvington, N. J. 














NEW ORLEANS, LA—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette. Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














ORANGE, Texas—Walter Journeay, 1003-4th St. Real Service. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
16443 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. llth 
and Wood Sts. <A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Albert F. A. Beck, 4744 Liberty Ave. Guaran- 
teed installation in Pittsburgh’s drug market. Personally supervised 
and checked. Established and well known to the drug trade. Satis- 
factory references furnished on request. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryhn Display Service, Broad and Station 
Sts., E. E. H. J. Ryan, Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh terri- 
tory and Western Pennsylvania. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 114. 





SOUTH BEND, IND.—Hawkins Display Service, 510 West Navarre 
St.. LeRoy S. Hawkins, Mgr. Including Mishawaka, Elkhart, 
Goshen, LaPorte and Michigan City in Indiana and Niles, Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph in Michigan. References galore. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 807 Mart Bldg. Com- 
plete and reliable window display service for national advertisers. 
Satisfied clients. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—W ind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—Crawford Display Service, 221 June St. 





VERMONT—Hope Advertising Service, 6 Cliff St., Orleans. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry Se. 
A complete window display service in this vicinity. 
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And frankly now, wouldn’t you get a $7.00 kick out of an 
experience like that? Those of you who have had jobs all 
through this depression cannot possibly appreciate how much 
you have to be thankful for. You who have jobs should really 
go out of your way to try to help some fellow displayman 
get a job...add two or three such experiences to your 
credit ... you may be on the other side of the fence before 
this thing is over! 

It is our opinion that if we, as members, give serious con- 
sideration to our duties as members we will be kept too busy 
doing constructive things for this club, which represents the 
craft from which we derive our living, and too delightfully 
occupied to ever think of asking that old question: “What 
will I get from the display club?” 

We shall have answered that question if we can get busy 
doing the things that are possible for each and all of us to do. 
Let us remind you again, however, that the officers of the 
club cannot do much for you if you fail to cooperate. And 
let us further remind you that the important matter before 
us, as displaymen, is to get a more completely representative 
organization of displaymen under the banners of this club. 





SHREVEPORT DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
T. WILLARD JONES 

The November meeting of the Shreveport Display Men’s 
Club, at which time the election of officers for the 1932-33 
term was held, convened at the Shreveport Y. M. C. A. with 
a noon luncheon. The following officers were chosen: 

W. L. McCurry, president, display director, Hearne’s. 

E. Ted Joyce, first vice-president, display director, M. 
Levy Co. 

T. Willard Jones, second vice-president, display director, 
Phelps Shoe Co. (Mr. Jones was also elected “publicity direc- 
tor.”’) 

A. B. Longnecker, secretary-treasurer, display director, 
Rubensteins. 

The Shreveport Display Club are planning on attending 
the 1933 I. A. D. M. Convention in a group, traveling to the 
convention in a chartered bus. The club membership has 
been extremely busy for the past few weeks assisting the 
local Chamber of Commerce and the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation in their plans for Christmas street decorations and the 
Christmas street parade. At this writing the decorations were 
not in place, but it is believed that they will be extremely 
different as something entirely new is planned. 


SOUTHERN DISPLAY MEN ELECT OFFICERS 
Reported by 
T. WILLARD JONES 

At the last meeting of the Shreveport Display Men’s Club, 
held November 30, ballots recently sent to the membership of 
the S. D. M. A. for the selection of officers for the 1932-33 
term were counted. The following officers were elected. 
Their term will expire with the 1933 convention of the 
I. A. D. M. 

W. L. McCurry, president, display director, Hearne Dry 
Goods Co., Shreveport, La. 

C. C. Batson, first vice-president, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Jack Ralston, second vice-president, display director, Levy 
Bros., Houston, Texas. 

Ed Rose, third vice-president, display director, Harris- 
Hahlo, Houston, Texas. 

T. Willard Jones, secretary-treasurer, display director, 
Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport, La. 

The following committees have been oppointed by Presi- 
dent W. L. McCurry: 
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Executive Committee: Chairman, E. Ted Joyce; B. E. 
Chester, Monnings, Fort Worth, Texas; Syl. C. Reiser; John 
Stiff, Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas; Hugh Carter, John Gerber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Educational Committee: Chairman, Geo. M. Allen, Lebeck 
Bros., Nashville, Tenn.; Jack T. Chord, DISPLAY WORLD, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; H. T. McDermott, Merchants Record, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. F. Bronsing, The New Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Membership Committee: Chairman, E. Booth, Lowen- 
stein’s, Memphis, Tenn.; Sam B. Goins, M. M. Cohn, Little 
Rock, Ark.; J. Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; C. Walter Johnson, Dickenson, Ives Co., Or- 
lando, Fla.; Edgar Leiberman, M. Rich & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. R. Hibbett, Loevenhart & Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. Gar- 
finkel, Harzfelds, Kansas City, Mo.; Ed Coudraine, Maison 
Blanche Co., New Orleans, La.; E. L. Westbrook, Alex Loeb, 
Inc., Meridian, Miss.; B. A. Rainwater, Rainwater Studios, 
St. Louis, Mo.; R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. C.; L. L. 
Wilkins, Kerr D. G. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; G. L. How- 
ard, Herbert’s, Inc., Charleston, S. C.; W. G. Baterman, San- 
ger Bros., Ft. Worth, Texas; Jack W. Snedder, Jacob Lewit 
& Son, Richmond, Va. 

Convention Arrangements: Chairman, T. M. Solomon, A. 
Harris Co., Dallas, Texas. Program, T. M. Solomon. Pub- 
licity, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport, La. 
Registration, W. D. King, Phil A. Halle, Memphis, Tenn. 
Demonstrations, Wm. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros., Topeka, 
Kan. Entertainment, O. E. Wheets, Halliburton Abbott Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The Southern Display Men’s Association will hold their 
annual Photo Contest in conjunction with the convention. 
Rules and classes will be the same as in previous years, and 
will be published at a latter date... . All suggestions for the 
betterment of the association will be appreciated by the new 
officers, as will the dues for the coming year—surely $1.00 
won’t be missed from the old pocketbook, and $1.00 from the 
membership means that the Southern Association can “carry 
on.” Send all dues, applications for membership and all 
communications to T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
L. E. WILLIAMS 

The Iowa-Nebraska Display Men’s Club held a two-day 
meeting, October 30-31, at the Kirkwood Hotel, Des Moines. 
An informal meeting was held Sunday to select a nominating 
committee and to discuss the qualifications of the officers 
selected for nomination. President Everetts opened the meet- 
ing with a short talk on association affairs which was fol- 
lowed by an open forum. 

The Monday morning session was opened with an address 
of welcome by George Hamilton. Dr. Mordez gave a very in- 
teresting talk on America and present day Americans. Mrs. 
Peterson, Des Moines Public Library, gave an address on 
“Sales Appeal Through the Medium of Window Beauty.” Art 
was the main theme of her subject. At the afternoon session, 
Arthur Brayton, Editor, Merchants Trade Journal, spoke on 
“Merchandising Windows.” Mr. Brayton’s address empha- 
sized the importance of a “merchandise story” in each display. 
His talk proved very interesting and instructive. 

The following officers were selected: 

Maurice Swanders, president; display director, Younkers, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jess Erskine, first vice-president; display director, David- 
son’s, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Ray Larson, second vice-president; display director, Mar- 
tin’s, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Frank Fialla, third vice-president; display director, Gold- 
stein-Chapman, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Lew Williams, secretary-treasurer; display director, The 
Boston Store, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The executive committee was instructed to select a date 
for the Spring Pep Meeting. The Omaha Club, assisted by 
the executive committee, is to select a date for the fall meet- 
ing. Exhibiting manufacturers entertained the club with a 
banquet and dance Sunday evening. 

SOUTH BEND DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
LEW SIMPER 

An enthusiastic meeting of every displayman in South 
Bend, Ind., was held recently in the La Salle Hotel. The 
object of the meeting was the organization of an active dis- 
play club. The purpose of the club will evolve around the 
advancement of the “art of display decoration,” and the pro- 
motion of congenial relations among displaymen. 

An election of officers was held, and the following men 
were elected for the ensuing term: 

Lorin Lavengood, president; display director, Livingston’s. 

John Styles, vice-president; display director, Ellsworth’s. 

Lew Simper, secretary-treasurer; display director, Rober- 
son’s. 

One of the first activities of the South Bend Display Club 
was the staging, in cooperation with the associated mer- 
chants group, of a “City-Wide Window Show.” All stores 
cooperated in merchandising their windows with contrasting 
old and new fashions. A simultaneous unveiling of displays 
was effected, which crowded the shopping district with pros- 
pective customers. The event proved more than successful. 








IF IT ISN’T BOOZE, IT’S 
SOMETHING ELSE 

Window display has come out of the trade journals and 
made its debut in COLLIER’S—circulation well over the 
million mark. The story concerned the recent “racketeering” 
attempt to “control” display. Wiliam G. Shepherd, in his 
introduction to the story, said, “Prohibition is out. At least, 
that’s what the racketeers think. They’re dropping booze and 
taking on something bigger—American industry. Already 
they have ‘musceled in’ on certain labor unions in Chicago. 
It’s very much like a sensational movie. The only difference 
is that it’s sinister fact.” 
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ing demands on all the great store-keepers, including the 
chains, in the city. Men, visiting private storekeepers, as well 
as the office headquarters of the great chain stores, demand 
that the card of ‘Union Decorators’ be placed in each store 
window. 

“The merchant who complies with this demand must per- 
mit his window decorators to join the union. And the next 
step of union officials, it is said by merchants, is to insist 
that all the clerks in a store be unionized because a union 
decorator cannot be allowed to work in a non-union store. 
The shadowland between real unionism in Chicago and be- 
tween gangsterized unionism and industry is growing wider 
and darker as the days go by. In such a case as the above, it 
is difficult for merchants to know whether they are dealing 
with a real union, founded on the lines of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, or whether the ‘union’ is an organization 
of gangsters. In the latter event no merchant’s window will 
be safe from bricks, or more likely, bombs, unless the card 
is in his window. And the card will cost him many dollars 
a year. 

“What’s union and what’s racket, is the business man’s 
problem in Chicago. Consider how, as a business man seek- 
ing safety for your show windows, you would work your 
way out of the problem in regard to window decorators. I 
secured this statement concerning conflicting decorators’ 
unions now making demands on Chicago stores from E. N. 
Nockels, of the Chicago Federation of Labor: ‘Window 
Trimmers and Decorators’ Union, Local 701, was chartered 
by Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association. The 
Chicago Window Trimmers’ and General Display Men’s 
Union 106 was chartered through Organizer John Fitzpatrick 
of the American Federation of Labor and the jurisdictional 
question in dispute is now a matter of official inquiry.’ 

“But what’s a merchant, with show windows, to do in the 
meantime? No one accuses the American Federation of 
Labor unions in Chicago of using bombs and machine guns, 
but how can a business man tell when a union unit of this 
established federation has been seized by gangsters and goes 
out on its own, independently of the federation, to hold up the 
town?” 


STEFAN, INC., IN NEW 
LOCATION 

Stefan, Inc., window display installation concern, with 
offices in Milwaukee and Madison, Wisconsin, have just 





The story touches the display situation as follows: “A 
so-called union of window decorators has arisen and is mak- 


tral location. 


moved their Milwaukee office to a new, larger and more cen- 
The new address is 500 North Water Street. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ATTENTION, CARD WRITERS! 


Use COMIC FIGURES on cards or signs. 

TRACE ‘“O” CHART is what you need. 

Sample and particulars, 25c postpaid. 
JOURNEAY 

1003 Fourth St. Orange, Texas 














5000 SHOWCARD BLANKS 
Very beautiful, with or without easel 
backs, beveled and plain on heavy stock 
up to quarter inch. Veneers, pearloid, 
velours, embossed gilts, plain golds and 
silvers, processed cut-out blanks, ete. 
$3.50 per dozen. 

SIGNS AND PARTS CO. 
347 West 43rd St. New York City 














POSITION WANTED—By capable and in- 
dustrious window displayman and card 
writer with eight years progressive de- 
partment store experience. Talented in the 
design and construction of backgrounds. 
Prefer connection with high-class depart- 
ment store in Middle West but will go 
anywhere. Now employed; can furnish re- 
liable references. Address M. E. P., Care 
DISPLAY WORLD. 








DISPLAYMAN 
AVAILABLE 


A displayman with twelve years 
experience. Age thirty years and 
married. Qualified to execute high- 
est type department store display 
work. Desires change. Available 
after January first. 

Address “W. H. M.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 
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DISPLAYS’ RESPONSE TO 
DIMINISHING BUYING POWER 
(Continued from page 7) 


window cards are far more satisfactory. Of course, many 
manufacturers think that the merchant should be willing to 
devote his entire window to the one product. The dealer, 
on the other hand, has had hundreds or thousands of items 
in stock—and he cannot concentrate his window on a single 
product. Perhaps you say that many merchants—particularly 
druggists—are using their windows for the display of a single 
product—using as a background some large and elaborately 
printed display, several feet high and three or four feet wide. 
This is correct, but the dealer himself did not put that dis- 
play in his window. 

Whenever you see such a display you can be sure that 
it was placed in the show window either by the manufac- 
turer’s representative—or by a show window display service 
company who puts up these displays at about $2.00 per win- 
dow. Such concerns are to be found in all large cities, and 
through them the manufacturer can contract for 100 or 1,000 
window displays. 

To what extent will store or window displays increase the 
sale of the product displayed or advertised? 

In various tests made by manufacturers they have defi- 
nitely proven that a window or store display of any product 
will greatly increase its sale. Properly worded show cards 
have the power of increasing the sale of a product by 50 per 
cent. Sometimes an attractive display of merchandise will 
double its sale many times. 

Certain merchandise kept out of sight may not have suffi- 
cient calls to warrant the merchant in carrying the item in 
stock—while the same merchandise on the counter, the show 
case, or in the show window, will at once make it a profitable 
seller. 

To find out what type of window display material is most 
appreciated by the retailer you need only walk down the 
business street of any city from 10,000 to 50,000 in population. 
Analyze all of the windows. Ignore the displays made by 
professional displaymen. But note carefully all the displays 
installed by the dealer or one of his salespeople. You will 
quickly realize that large window display pieces are not 
generally used, except for high-priced specialties, such as 
electric refrigerators, radios, or other like specialties. 

If you have the time, it would also be well to talk to some 
of the merchants. Take the dealer into your confidence. Ask 
him what sort of display material best meets his require- 
ments, 

There is one very important factor in designing a dis- 
play card or window display. Of course, you will want a 
picture of the product—and you will properly illustrate its 
use. But what about the wording? Just try and remember 
that the wording you place on your material must be strong 
enough to make the sale. Your window card can be either 
an attractive picture, a mere announcement, or it can be a 
real piece of salesmanship. Which of the three your display 
material represents depends entirely upon yourself—and the 
effort necessary to produce a real piece of sales material for 
store and window use. 





MACFADDEN WITH THE LEAVITT COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

J. Arthur Harper, whose resignation from The Leavitt 
Company was recently noted in these columns, has been suc- 
ceeded by Joseph MacFadden. Mr. Harper is directing the 
display work for Howland Dry Goods Company, of the same 
city. 


WORLD 


December, 1932 


FEBRUARY HAS A CONTINENTAL 
DISPAY COMPLEX 


(Continued from page 9) 


background hangings on the left. Cut-out letters identify the 
material and the price. 


FIXTURE ARRANGEMENTS 

The set-up arrangement at the top suggests the layout of 
forms for the “Spring Fashion” window. Four forms are 
suggested for the “Fashion presentation.” A “Heavy” display 
can be merchandised by following the arrangement indicated 
by the addition of three forms on the left. The small fix- 
tures are for accessories—shoes, millinery, etc. 

The set-up immediately below the “Spring Fashion” dis- 
play, indicates the arrangement to follow in merchandising the 
“Notion” display. Study the geometrical simplicity of the 
set-up arrangement. Study the ease of window merchandising 
—the window panels in this display can be merchandised be- 
fore the window is “set.” The time for installation can be 
reduced to the minimum. 


SPRING FASHION SETTING 

Suggesting a modern, decorative Continental background 
display for Spring Fashions. The bulked merchandise plat- 
forms on the right of the display balance the gigantic flower 
motif on the left. One Fashion presentation will be featured 
in front of each screen on the right; several garments can be 
featured on the left.... Watch the colors! They must be 
subdued if the display is to be successful. The merchandise 
screens should be in silver or some very light and neutral 
color. The floor platforms, as well as the window floor and 
background should be complementary to the colors used in 
the reproduction of the flower motif. The flower motif, inci- 
dently, must be produced in soft, mysterious colors—if a soft, 
pale green is used in the reproduction of the leaves, the win- 
dow, floor and platforms will be reproduced in a comple- 
mentary green of dull qualities. If the background design 
is accentuated, it will overpower the merchandise display and 
the window presentation will be ruined. 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 
UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 


TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY- 3 
ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: oe 
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New Line of Famous Composition Figures Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Many New and Original Models Show Window and Advertising S 
Visit Our New York Studios Purposes 
MILEO—44 East 8th Street 404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. THE FRINK CORP. 
Display Fixtures and Mannequins Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Complete Display Equipment Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 
1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 
Beyer Display Service, Inc. Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Creators of Show Window Backgrounds Lithographed Window and Counter oe 
and Special Settings, etc. Also Displays for National Advertisers Ss 3 
MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE Starr and Borden Aves. = 








103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Per Copy 
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Order your copy 
A Combined Text and 
Reference Book, Complete 
in Text—90,000 Words— 
More Than 450 Illustrations 
—Attractive, De Luxe Cloth 
Binding—Will Prove Its Value 
on Sight. 


BOOK ORDER BLANK 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order 
for $5.00 for one copy of The Window 
DISPLAY MANUAL, by Jack T. Chord. 
Please ship at once to. 


SPECIAL COMBINA- 
TION OFFER—By add- 
ing $2.00 to the price of 
the book, a total of $7.00, 


we will include sub- 
scription to DISPLAY 
WORLD, either new, 


renewal or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 
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THE 
WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
MANUAL 


has proved, beyond a question of a 

doubt, to be the greatest educational 

boon the window display profession 

has known in this generation. Its sim- 

plicity of presentation, and its ease of 

comprehension has enabled students of dis- 

play to grasp the real meaning of “window 

merchandising,” and as Carl H. Shank, dis- 

play director, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 

Mo., states, “Many old-timers could more firmly 

establish the courage of their convictions by a 

study of its pages.”... THE WINDOW DISPLAY 

MANUAL is being studied in every state in the 

union. It is helping many displaymen and display 

directors to merchandise “windows that sell.” It ex- 

plains the “why” of display. A study of its pages will 

explain many display problems and enable the reader 

to master display .... With the development of “Con- 

tinental” displays THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 

is proving to be indispensable. While it does not demonstrate 

the “Continental” technique, it explains the various funda- 

mentals entering into this new form of merchandise presenta- 

tion and enables the displayman to understand their importance 

.. THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL provides schooling 

in angles, height, balance, color, contrast, the grouping of the fix- 

tures, the four set-up methods—back-height; stair-step; mechanical 
symmetry; perspective—the set-up construction of a window... 

If your 1933 windows are to represent 1933 America, THE WINDOW 

DISPLAY MANUAL must be considered. 


Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward 
& Co.—‘'The best book I have seen 
prepared for educating and assist- 
ing displaymen.” 


G. A. Smith, National Display 
Counselor—“Chapters 8 to 19, con- 
taining the fundamentals of dis- 
play, are worth the price of the 
book alone.” 


Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y—“A quick per- 
usal was all that was necessary to 
determine that this book will find 
a niche in every displayman’s 
library.” 
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*“‘boys’’ in the department for Christ- 
. What are the boys in the department giving “‘you” 
. Whether a student of display or a display 


What are you giving the 
mas? ... 
for Christmas? .. . 
director THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL will prove the 


ideal Christmas gift. It will enable the reader to understand 
the ‘“‘Continental’’ technique, and 1933 displays will demand 
-:- -t- a forceful display merchandising policy. -t -t- 





